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no share of the inevitable income loss." In the great majority of the 
remaining cases they paid an " exceedingly small part of the income 
loss." "The community bore an inconsiderable share of the loss." 
Therefore the loss fell " directly and almost wholly and, in all likeli- 
hood, finally upon the injured workmen and their dependents." What 
did this distribution of the burden involve? In 55 out of the 132 fam- 
ilies whose stories could be ascertained, " the widow went to work 
within a year after her man was killed." This almost invariably means 
hard work, long hours, poor pay and, in most cases, children neglected. 
" It is the bitter unequal struggle of one person trying to do the work of 
two." Among these families more than 470 children were left father- 
less and 22 were put to work as a result of the accident, 15 of them 
being under sixteen. And thus the pitiful tale proceeds, with exact, in- 
disputable evidence in case after case of a lowered standard of living, 
bitter struggle, heroic endurance, amazing family generosity and often, 
inevitably, final failure. 

A chapter which shows the failure of the employers' liability law leads 
to a digest of the accident compensation laws of Germany , Great Britain 
and France and the statement, finally, of three requirements in legisla- 
tion : ( 1 ) Every serious accident must be made a certain and consid- 
erable expense to the employer. (2) A considerable share of the eco- 
nomic loss must be shifted to the whole body of consumers. (3) The 
possibility of disputes between the parties must be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

John Martin. 

Stapleton, Staten Island, New York. 

Twenty Years at Hull House, with Autobiographical Notes. 
By Jane Addams. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — 
462 pp. 

This. volume is invaluable as a human document. It is a beautiful 
memorial to a father and a wonderful revelation of a life given to a great 
purpose. In its style it is transparent and simple, but it is filled with 
subtle suggestion. It is not a book that should be lightly skimmed. 
Throughout there is a constant searching for the fuller meaning of 
human life ; and underneath all the tentative inquiry and sometimes 
apparent groping there is a strong faith and a definite and clear con- 
viction that have given unity to the whole life so vividly described. 

The first chapter shows us an almost super-sensitive child, brought 
up under simple conditions, which yet were most advantageous for in- 
tellectual and spiritual development. The picture of the father, who 
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evidently dominated the girl's early life, is attractive in the extreme ; 
and subsequent chapters reveal many of his traits as those of the sub- 
ject of the biography. Upon the spiritual development of both father 
and daughter the influence of Lincoln seems to have been in some re- 
spects controlling ; so that when boarding-school was reached the social 
sympathies born of the home life and the political sympathies developed 
during the great national struggle asserted themselves, only with a clearer 
intelligence and with a more defined program for the lifework. For 
although Hull House was established only after a good deal of wandering 
in Europe and some intellectual hesitation on the part of its founder, it is 
easy to see that with Miss Addams the plan of a home shared with a 
larger humanity was always the underlying thought. 

The subsequent chapters, dealing with the first days of Hull House 
and some of its early undertakings, are a most effective apologetic for 
the whole social settlement movement. If the movement has not 
broken down the wall of partition between class and class, it at least 
has opened windows, and sometimes doors, through which one class 
may have access to the hopes and ambitions of the other. 

Miss Addams frankly acknowledges both her lack of a political pro- 
gram and her realization of the comfort and sustaining strength which 
a cut-and-dried and dogmatic political program may afford to the social 
worker. But it is easy to see that in mind and temperament alike Miss 
Addams is incapable of dogmatism, either broad or narrow. In action 
she is decided and prompt, and willing courageously to face the issue 
and take a prophet's risk of being wrong. But when it is a matter of 
far-reaching answers to perplexing problems, she is intellectually too 
sincere to be satisfied with clear-cut but untested formulas. Her sym- 
pathy with Tolstoi in no way prevented her from realizing the weak 
points in his position. Her admiration for particular socialists and her 
willingness to cooperate largely with them has in no wise determined 
her judgment of socialism ; and her analysis of its fundamental philos- 
ophy has left her unsatisfied and unable to include herself in the party. 
Even her intense activity in the social settlement movement does not 
prevent her seeing clearly its tentative character ; and she looks forward 
to a possible future society so organized that the ideals of the social 
settlement can be more largely realized. 

Nothing is more striking than the insistent modesty with which these 
memoirs are written. The reader might almost imagine that some one 
else was responsible for all the good things accomplished by Hull House 
and that Miss Addams had made all the mistakes ; whereas anyone who 
has had personal contact with the activities of that settlement knows 
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that in a hundred exigencies Miss Addams's sanity, gentleness and in- 
dwelling grace have been its salvation. 

The book is one that should be read both by partisans and by non- 
partisans in the present movement for social betterment ; and happily 
it is so written that it will be widely read. And in years to come it 
will be studied page by page by those who may be puzzled to compre- 
hend the manifold confusions of our American life at this turning-point 
of the road. For the reviewer feels assured that, when the orgy of in- 
dividualism that followed the occupation of free land and the exploita- 
tions of the natural resources of the continent by a restless immigrant 
population under the unorganized conditions of competitive struggle 
shall be over,. and when we shall have entered upon a more ordered 
social state, men will eagerly seek just such a human document as this 
to explain a social situation which may well seem inexplicably unintelli- 
gent and needlessly tragic. We must surely all be grateful to Miss 
Addams that she has given to us, while the memories are still vivid and 
the situation not yet too idealized, this most illuminating account of the 
activities of Hull House, in which one sees reflected so much of the 
restless longing of our generation for a new world of social sympathy 
and human understanding. 

Thomas C. Hall. 

Union Theological Seminary. 

La Crise anglaise. BY Philippe Millet. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1910 — x, 291 pp. 

M. Millet's little volume on contemporary English politics is curiously 
uneven both in character and in the accuracy of his observations and 
conclusions. The first part consists of newspaper articles giving bright 
but superficial accounts of elections and electors in England in January, 
19 10. There is nothing whatever of serious or permanent value in 
these letters of a special correspondent — indeed it seems almost a pity 
to have incorporated them in the volume. The questions of constitu- 
tional reform, of finance, of the land and Lloyd-George's budget and 
of free trade and tariff reform are then taken up. The author analyses 
each in turn, giving short historical sketches of the policies and events 
which have led up to the present situation. These historical sketches 
are neither complete or accurate. They seem to be rather the result 
of research made for the immediate purpose of this volume, than of 
wide historical knowledge. There are even numerous errors of fact, as 
for example on page 109, where the Trade Union Act of 187 1 is attri- 
buted to Disraeli, and on page 176, where it is stated that by English 



